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Ultraism of the Bible. 

A candid reader of the Bible, wil! discover 
in its tone, very little, that can fairly be made 
to fall in with the party-strains of modern 
ultraisms. . 

Temperance is enjoined, and drunkenness 
reproved; but withal, many things are said 
in favor of the use of wine, and other intoxi- 
eating liquors. Cvrist’s example in relation to 
this -ubject, was so loose that he gained the 
name of ‘ wine-bibber,’ which could hardly have 
happened, had he been a total abstinence man. 
Indeed, he gave positive evidence in repeated 
instances, that he held wine in high estimation, 
and especially by appointing it to be the sym- 
bol of his own blood, in the last, and most in- 
teresting ordinance which he gave his disciples. 
By this appointment, he associated the use of 
wine with all that is glorious and beautiful in 
the salvation which he purchased ; and fairly 
excluded himself and all his followers, from the 
fellowship of modern temperance societies. 














Chastity is also commended, and lewdness 
reproved; yet the Bible is the last book which 
shouid be put forward, to support the princi- 
ples of modern Moral-Reform ; for it is full of 
narrations and allusions, such as are now gen- 
erally regarded as indelicate and polluting.— 
Its account of the original ciate of Adam and 
Eve, is such as must revolt every mind that 
has imbibed any portion of modern delicacy, 
and must turn away such minds in disgust from 
the thought of man’s ever being restored to 
the shameless simplicity of Paradise. One en- 
tire book of the holy canon, is simply a charm- 
ing love-song, and that—by the Moral-Re- 
form standard—of a very seasual and exciting 
cheracter. 

Th ible is clearly in favor of the liberty 
and equa rights of man, and in some eases, 
Yet 
anti-siavery men have never been able to coax 
or crowd it, into any thing lik» fellowship with 
In sev- 


direc ly or indirectly condemns slavery. 


their own heated zeal on this subject. 
eral instances, it leaves the idea of slavery in 
immediate and unrebuked association with the 
biography of its most exemplary characters; 
and the nezitive, compromising character of its 
testimony on this subject, is sufficient to exclude 
it from the favor of professional Abolitionists. 

In relation to other popular subjects, as 
Non-resistance, Vegetarianism, &c., &e., the 
Bible is equally frigid and indecisive. While 
it calmly and faithfally censures cach of the 
vices which cnyage the zeal of modern reform- 
ers, it is evidently not devoted to the abolition 
of any of them. It is opposed to intemperance 
—but it is not in the proper sense a ‘ temper- 
ance? Bible. Itis opposed to slavery—but it 
is notan ‘ Anti-slavery’ Bible. Neither is it 
a‘ Moral-Reform’ Bible: nora ‘ Non-resist- 
ant? Bible: nor a ‘ Vegetarian’ Bible. Tndeed, 
it is impossible that it should be a partizan Bi- 
ble, fov all of these causes. If itis a ‘ tem- 
perance’ Bible, it cannot be an ‘ Anti-slavery’ 
Bible; fora book, like a man, cannot be de- 


by any one of these popular causes, (and it 
has been claimed by all,) then all the rest must 
give it up, and acknowledge that its testimony 
in their favor, is only secondary and incidental. 
In view of these things, we may fairly be al- 
lowed to question whether the Bible was made 
for the service of any of these causes; and 
then we naturally turn to the inquiry— What 
is the favorite cause of the Bible? We answer 
this question thus: 

1, The Bible is not in its primary character 
an anti-book, in respect to any thing; i. e. its 
first and comprehensive object is not to oppose 
evil, but to do good. And the good to which 
it is devoted from beginning to end, is love— 
the love of God and the love of man; or in 
other words, notiness and unity. * Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ This is the ultraism 
of the Jaw and the prophets—of Christ and the 
apostles. 

2. So far as the Bible is an antz-book in any sec- 
ondary sense, it isan Anti-mammon Bible. The 
love of money, or, (which is the same thing,) 
the love of the creature in opposition to the 
Creator, which is idolatry, selfishness and cru- 
elty combined, is the positive form of that 
abomination which, in its negative relation, is 
unbelief. Against this evil, all the artillery 
of heaven is aimed, because this evil is mani- 
festly the root of all others. The Bible does 
not say, ‘ ye cannot serve God, and hold slaves,’ 
or ‘ye cannot serve God, and drink wine,’ 
but ‘ Ye cannot seERVE Gop, anp Mammon.’ 
Whoever will read the New Testament, or 
only the four gospels, with candid reference 
to these suggestions, will easily discover that 
Judas, ‘the son of perdition,’? who sold his 
Lord for ‘ thirty pieces of silver,’ was the rep- 
resentative of that radical and damning sin, 
the abolition of which is the object of the 
Ultraism of the Bible. 

The following picture exhibits, in a con- 
trasted view, the indifference of Jesus Christ 
to the principles of modern temperance re- 
formers, and his ultraism on the subject of 
money-loving idolatry. And indeed, it would 
scarcely require a strained construction of this 
passage, te bring ‘ Moral-Reform,’ and ‘ Non- 
resist:nce,’? into the same contrast. 

‘« And the third day there was a marriage in Cana 
of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was there. 
And both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to the 
marriage. And when they wanted wine, the mother 
of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. Jesus 
saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
mine hour is not yet come. His mother saith unto 
the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 
And there were set there six water-pots of stone, 
after the manner of the purifying of the Jews, con- 
taining two or three firkins apiece. Jesus saith unto 
them, fill the water pots with water. And they filled 
them up to the brim. And he saith unto them, draw 
out now, and bear unto the governor of the feast. 
And they bare it. When the ruler of the feast had 
tasted the water that was made wine, and knew not 
whence it was, (but the servants which drew the 
water knew,) the governor of the feast called the 
bridegroom and saith unto him, Every man at the 
beginning doth set forth good wine; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is worse : but thou 
hast kept the good wine until now. This beginning 
of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
fested torth his glory ; and his disciples believed on 
him. After this he went down to Capernaum, he and 
his mother, and his brethren, and his disciples, and 
they continued there not many days. 

And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusulem, and found in the temple those 
that sold oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the chan- 
gers of money, sitting: and when he had made a 
scourge of small cords, he drove them all out of the 
temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and poured 
out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables ; 
and said unto them that sold doves, Take these things 
hence: make not my father’s house a house of mer- 
chandise.” John 2: 1—16. 

The following extract from the writings of 
Paul, exhibits him in the same attitude with his 
master, except that in this picture, Paul’s ultra- 
ism in relation to covetousness, stands contrasted 
more particularly with his quictness, or as some 
would call it, his supineness, and recreancy, in 


relation to the sin of slaveholding. 
‘‘ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine, for 








voted ta two distinet objects at the same time. 


thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities. 


If it can fairly be claimed as a partizan Bible, 


—Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honour, that 
the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. 
And they that have believing masters, let them not 
despise them, because they are brethren ; but rather 
do them service, because they are faithful and be- 
|loved, partakers of the benefit. These things teach 
and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and con- 
sent not to wholesome words, even the words of our 
| Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is ac- 
‘cording to godliness, he is proud, knowing nothing, 
|but doting about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and 
destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godli- 
ness: from such withdraw thyself. 

But godliness with contentment is great gain. 
For we brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out. And having food 
and raiment, let us be therewith content. But they 
that will be rich, fall into temptation, and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition. For the love of 
money is the root of all evil; which while some cov- 
eted after, they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows.”— 
1 Tim. 5; 28. 6: 1—11. 

















Free Talk about Death.--No. 1. 

It is a plainly recognized principle in the 
world, that when we are dealing with a thing, 
or asystem of measures, that is oppressive, 
and has an evil grasp upon us, we ought as far 
as possible to resist it, and boldly examine its 
pretensions to authority—insist upon proof, 
and submit to it only when it has thorough- 
ly made good its claims against us. The 
eternal law of salvation admits of this pro- 
cess; and justice to human interests requires 
that there should be no easy toleration of 
tyranny. The Declaration of Independence, 
by the American colonies, is a precedent that 
should be followed by all who wish to be free. 

If we are thus bound by our love of God 
and man, to resist oppression, it seems to us 
that we ought, above all, to be sharp-eyed and 
bold in looking into the rights and claims of 
DEATH and DISEASE against the human race. 
It becomes us peaceably to submit to all right- 
ful authority ; and whatever claims are proved 
to be just and valid, and founded in eternal 
truth, we must not quarrel with. But we in- 
sist that all pretensions to the right of oppres- 
sion, shoulda be freely examined, and thoroughly 
tested. It should be considered, therefore, 
an open question, whether this whole death- 
system that reigns over the human race, is not, 
like slavery, a fair subject of moral inquest.— 
We object, im toto, to passive acquiesence 
without examination, in the common ideas con- 
cerning its rights: for, if its claim to inflict 
upon us such outrageous suffering as it does, 
be unfounded, it is a system of the most op- 
pressive tyranny that the world groans under. 
The evils of Southern slavery are as nothing, 
in comparison. 

We believe that the only reason why we do 
not already conceive of the death-system in this 
light, is that we have been so long accustomed 
to regard it as the unquestioned doom of hu- 
manity. A hoary imposition, its reign sane- 
tified by the lapse of ages, we naturally try to 
make the best of it, and shut our eyes to its 
erying enormities ;—just as slaves do, whose 
souls have become torpid and insensible to the 
wrongs they suffer, from long-continued abuse. 
Those who have been thoroughly bred in this 
‘ peculiar institution,’ feel that slavery is their 
lot, and have no more idea of resisting its 
claim upon them than they have of resisting the 
tempest. Like old Prue in Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,they ‘ don’t want no help,’—and hardly know 
the meaning of the term. 

But we protest against the theory that death- 
slavery, like the tempest or the earthquake, 
is a natural law, with which we have nothing 
to do, and which cannot be successfully resisted. 
We are bound to face it—to examine its moral 
character in the light of truth, and subject its 
principles to the ordeal of free discussion. If 
we talk about the cruelties of slavery, we may 
as well be free to talk of the cruelties of Death. 





If we rouse ourselves against a system that 


separates and scatters husbands and wives, 
parents and children, and severs the ties of 
love and friendship, in one case, why should 
we not in the other? For death does all this, 
and more—and dots it in the whole world.— 
Slavery is but a /ocal evil ; death is a wniversal 
evil. Slavery is exercised over but compara- 
tively few of the inhabitants of the earth ; but 
death claims every human being, after a limited 
period. It roots out and destroys generation 
after generation; and there is no end to the 
horrible details of disease and violence that 
characterize its administration over the human 
family. The evil is self-evidently an enormous 
one, and ought therefore, more than any other, 
to be resisted, and not endured without com- 
plete proof of its validity. 

It is useless to quiet ourselves with talk 
about submission to the decrees of God, and 
his providential arrangements in this matter.—— 
Such philosophy is as pertinent with reference 
to slavery and war—or any other evil under 
which we labor. A true believer recognizes 
the over-ruling Providence of God in all 
events; but that does not release him from the 
obligation to resist evil in its details, wherever 
he finds it. Sickness is commonly allowed to 
be one of the ills that flesh is heir to through 
the divine economy; yet people daily oppose 
it, and seek to arrest its progress by courses 
of medical treatment. Why not aim our 
blows at the spiritual power itself which is the 
seed of death, and of which sickness is but the 
incipient manifestation ? 

Nor should we be deterred from a free in- 
quest on this inhuman system by the popular 
objection, that were it not for death, alarming 
results would ensue from the increase of popula- 
tion—the world would soon be filled up, and so 
death at last would become the necessary means 
of providing room for its inhabitants. There 
are various answers to this objection ; but the 
idea contained in it is simple foolishness. It 
need not be maintained that people must always 
live in this world. Admitting the necessity 
of removal, the question still remains whether 
the transition can not be accomplished by some 
other than the old murderous method ? How do 
we know but there is a better way of passing 
out of this world than to go off like impressed 
seamen, against our wills, and under circum- 
stances of abominable cruelty? Is there no 
possibility of free, happy, and voluntary emigra- 
tion? There are.certainly recorded some instan- 
ces of this kind in the early history of the world ; 
and we have the promise of more. Thus we 
see that this supposed necessity of transition 
may be calculated upon without at all affecting 
our duty to resist the evils at present connected 
with it. 

But physiologists propose a way of mitiga- 
ting these evils to such an extent that our al- 
legiance to the death-king may still be pre 
served. Their plan is a sort of “ compromise 
measure.”” ‘They instruct us in a course by 
which our lease of life may be extended for a 
few years, aed our final transit be made by a 
process that they call ‘natural decay.’ This 
is miserable help. For who would not prefer to 
die of any other disease thanold age? The idea 
of lingering along until we lose all our faculties-— 
dwindling little by little into nothing—flicker- 
ing, between two worlds, tike alamp whose oil 
is spent--is the gloomiest prospect of all to a true 
imagination. ‘There is no comfort in such half- 
schemes. The only way to dispose of the evils 
of death, is to abolish the thing itself. Com- 
promise is not possible in the case. 





Boldness. 
The spirit of utterance is fundamentally a 
spirit of boldness. It is in vain to try to get 
freedom of utterance by itself; a person must 





first get courage— boldness of heart, and then 
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he will have no 

is essential to saly 
heart which will enable us to take the kingdom 
of heaven, will enable us to speak boldly. 
There is boldness required to enter into the 
holiest. The fearful and unbelieving have 
their part with the wicked. So that looking to- 
ward God on one hand and toward hell on the 
other, we must have boldness. It is the foun- 
dation of all manner of virtue. 
itself ; the original meaning of the word virtue 
is manliness, courage. 

We shall find boldness in the blood of Christ. 
When the disciples were baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, they were full of bolduess—they were 
undaunted before rulers and princes. They 
said, we ought to obey God rather than men, 
and were not deterred from speaking the word 
boldly, either by a feeling that they were un- 


learned and ignorant, or by the threatenings of 


Paul was afraid of nothing— 
He 
is a good example to study and the circulation 
of his spirit would destroy all faint heartedness, 


visible powers. 
courage distinguishes his spirit and career. 


and overcome all obstructions to edifying utter- 
ance. 
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The Responsibility of Christ. 

How far is Christ officially responsible for the 
administration of Christianity in this world ? 

It is obvious that he cannot really be the responsi- 
ble head of all the multitudinouws and mutually, hos- 
tile sects which at present profess to do business in 
his name, and with his authority. Washington 
might as well he held responsible for the doings of 
all the squabbling parties now in the United States, 
simply because they all call him the ‘father of the 
country.’ It is clear that a large part of Christen- 
dom, at least, must be doing business in the volun- 
tary way, onits own responsibility, without any 
such official connection with Christ, as the apostles 
and Primitive church had, and as he will acknowl- 
edge in the day of settlement. 

But when did this voluntary system commence ? 
How far back must we go to find a church-adminis- 
tration for which Christ is really responsible? Sup- 
pose we strike off all the Reformed Churches, and 
betake ourselves to Popery, as the ancient unit of 
Christendom. Still we find in this unit, all the way 
back, divisions and abominations that make it in- 
credible, nay impossible, that Christ should father 
its administration. 

Back of Popery we come to the church of the Ni- 
cene age, and then by several stages to the church 
of the first century, and finally to the church of the 
first generation after the apostles; and all the way, 
as we inquire for proofs of authority, we get the 
same unsatisfactory answer as we get from all the 
parties of present Christendom. All say for them- 
selves that they have the special patronage and au- 
thority of Christ; but he does not say it for them, 
by any intelligible signs that we ean discern. 

Now as it is a serious thing toyundertake to 
involve Christ in responsibilities which do not belong 
to him, would it not be well to go back to the Bible at 
once, and see ifhe has not explicitly defined for him- 
self the limits of his official administration? ‘To 
such as are disposed for such an inquiry, we recom- 
mend a review of the the New 
Testament on the first page of our last paper. 

It will be seen there that the indefinite extension 
of the time between the first and second comings of 


selection from 


Christ, which has stolen into the imaginations of 
Christendom, is a stupendous fraud. Instead of that 
interval being, as is commonly supposed, a matter of 
two or three thousand years, more or less, making 
room for along succession of officials, under the com- 
mission ——‘ Lo I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world’—it is expressly and in all sorts 
of ways limited to the lifetime of a single generation 
after the ministry of Christ, which generation was 
in ‘the end of the world’ spoken of in the commission 
aforesaid, and of course saw the absolute expiration 
of Christ’s declared responsibility in this world ! 
Nothing can be plainer, than that Christ, with the 
prudent purpose of avoiding the complication of his 
accounts with those of subsequent speculators on his 
name and doctrines, restricted his commissions to 
the men that came under his personal instructions, 
with respect to whom he had security that they 
would not misrepresent him. The voluntary, self- 
commissioning system began from the destruction 
ef Jerusalem. Christ is no more responsible for 
the gospels and the administrations of subsequent 


churches, than an inventor of a machine is respon- | 


ible for the theories and doings of any body and 
every body, in relation to his invention, after the 
patent that gives him exclusive control over it has 


Ity of speech. Courage | 
, and the same valor of | 


It is virtue | 


The Imagination Reformer. 
As the character of Paul is now the sub- 
|ject of considerable discussion pro and con, it 
‘occurs to us that in his own time he came un- 
jder the imputation of ‘ walking according to 
'the flesh ;? which, in the minds of his critics, 
|probably meant that he lacked the true spirit 
jofa Reformer. His answer to this secret no- 
ition of some, isa memorable one, and well 
| worthy of being studied by those aspiring in- 
dividuals of the present day, who think they 
have got ahead of him in the philosophy of 
reform: 


‘T beseech you, that I may not be bold 
when I am present with that confidence where- 
with I think to be bold against some, which 
think of us as if we walked according to the 
flesh. For though we walk in the flesh, we do 
| not war after the flesh: (for the weapons of 
jour warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to th: pulling down of strong holds :) 
casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself agadinst the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.’ 

There Paul lays out his plan and means of 
reform, First, it is no partial and crude at- 
tempt to alleviate the condition of men, but a 
sweeping design against the whole circle of lies 
that hold them away from God and _ perfect 
Ife does not go for casting down 





happiness. 
merely slavery or drunkenness, but every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God. To have specified, in the fashion of 
modern hobby-riding, some one or a dozen 
‘causes’ as the extent of his aims, would per- 
haps have suited best a puerile understanding, 
but what a sacrifice it would have been of the 
eternally sublime position he did take! It 
would have been like changing into a sixpenny 
lithograph one of Raphael’s cartoons. Those 
who find Paul too small and narrow for them, 
are themselves too small and contracted to see 
his great outlines ; like flies crawling on the 
ceiling of a grand cathedral, they think every 
oceasional protuberance in his doctrine—every 
simple jetand moulding—was specially designed 
to stop their progress; when in fact, like the 
flies, the boldest enthusiast amongst them will 
find that his widest flights in the line of true 
reform are still enclosed in Paul, and only 
serve to illustrate the transcendant breadth of 
inspiration that made him ‘ the Apostle of the 
Gentiles.’ 

In extent, at least, Paul was a model Re- 
former. Now were his means true and philo- 
sophical ? 
nal, but spiritual ; mighty through God to the 


He says his weapons were ‘not car- 
pulling down of strongholds : casting down im- 
aginations, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ. Hail! we 
say again, to his philosophy of means. Ob- 
serve, he secks out the srroncno.ps of evil— 
not the 
tions of the enemy, as your superficial reformer 


mere outworks, and visible manifesta- 


docs, but plunges with the might 0° God, into 
the very heart and citadel of the mischief.—— 
This be finds to be in the wnaginations and 
thoughts of men; and all reason, as well as 
scripture, confirms this truth. The seripture 
every where teaches that out of the heart pro- 
ceed all evil that is, out of false 
thoughts and imaginations within. 


works : 
Slavery, 
for instance, we know proceeds from the dove of 
money ; so does licentiousness, and social evil 
generally. The love of money then, is the 
stronghold of all these sins--the cursed imagi- 
nation that Paul, as areformer, would seek 


Pull- 


ing down that stronghold, he would of course 


out, and was empowered to pull down. 


make an end of all the oppressions that grew 
out of it; slavery, intemperance, and these 
various forms of specifie evil would be redueed 
to the condition of straggling banditti, without 
a fortress; and would either die out of them- 
selves, or might easily be cut up in detail.— 
On the other hand, we can see that so long as 
this stronghold of the imagination—the love of 
money—is left standing, any operations against 
the outbreaking vices which belong to it, must 
be ineffectual. If they are put down in one 
form, they spring up in another; and if one 





erpired. 


generation could succeed by Maine Liquor 


Laws, Anti-Gambling Laws, Anti-Slavery 
Laws, &e., in driving in all these outside fora- 
ging parties, they would only be nursing in 
their stronghold, a hungrier swarm, to burst 
forth, and deluge the world in the next. The 
Law, whether Jewish or Christian, never 
brought salvation, simply for this very reason ; 
that it deals with evil only in its outworks, or 
manifestations ; and the gospel, as Paul minis- 
tered it, was ‘ the power of God unto salvation,’ 
attacked and destroyed the 
We have therefore every reason 


because it 
strongholds. 
to say that Paul possessed a theory of reform 
as much superior to that of his pretentious 
critics, as its scope was wider than theirs. 


But we are asked, What did he do? What 
did he effect for the world with his theory about 
spiritual ‘ weapons’ and the ‘ pulling down of 
strong holds’? This certainly is the ultimate 
and all-essential question that must determine 
his character as a reformer. And we affirm in 
reply that he did all that he claimed to do. 
The weapons of his warfare were truly mighty 
against the strongholds and imaginations of 
darkness, and are still. There is no doubt, 
in the first place, that he broke up covetousness 
and selfishness in the churches where his spe- 
cial labors lay, so that he presented them at the 
Second Coming according to his declared pur- 
pose, ‘ faultless before God.’ Without wasting 
his strength in outward demonstrations, it is 
evident that by the power of Christ he burst 
one after another their spiritual fetters, the 
snares of unbelicf—the imaginations of sin 
and death that bound them, and brought them 
forth at last into the glorious liberty of the 
children of Go¢. This was undoubtedly the 
primary object of his life, to prepare that 
Primitive Church for the reception of Christ, 
at his Second Coming—and he accomplished it. 
But the effect of his labors on the world did 
not stop there. Tis word and the spiritual in- 
fluence which he set in operation, overturned 
the Roman Empire—the stronghold of heath- 
enism and idolatry. From that time forward, 
heathenism has been going down and _ the 
world has been gradually baptized into the name 
of Christ. One imagination ot darkness af- 
ter another has given way, and new light and 
We sce the 
process going forward in government, in so- 


freedom have come in its place. 
ciety, in morals, in religion. In fact every step 
of progress the world ever made, involves in it 
the casting down of false imaginations, pre 
cisely on Paul’s principle. What are our 
rail-roads and telegraphs but the casting down 
of the world’s old imaginations about distance ? 
And who can say that Paul has nota hand in 
this thing also Why may he not now be ex- 
ercising from the unseen state those mighty 
weapons Which through God, once pulled down 
the spiritual strongholds of Judaism and Tea- 
thenism and introduced incipient Christianity 
in their place? 

We confidently assume that the great pro- 
gressive changes of the present time in all de- 
partments, are but a continuation of Paul’s 
‘warfare,’ announced in the passage we have 
quoted, and by which every thought of the 
world is to be brouglit into captivity to the obe- 
dienceof Christ. This is emphatically a day of 
the casting down of imaginations, in respect to 
the powers which havo heretofore ruled mankind. 
No better term could be used to express the 
process of change which we see going forward 
in connection with new discoveries in the arts, 
and new theories of all sorts in medicine, law, 
government and religion. Whether any posi- 
tive truth is being evolved on these subjects or 
not, the old, long-scttled imaginations of the 
world at least, are being cast down. The pro- 
ecss has now commenced on Socicty, and its va- 
rious institutions—especially marriage ; and we 
must look fora complete crumbling of the world’s 
most cherished and habitual thoughts on that 
subject. Where willit stop? Not, we say, 
till ‘ everything is shaken that can be shaken ;’ 
not till the great king-imagination of Dearu 
itself is cast down, and its power destroyed in 
the thoughts of men. The Bible only wiil stand ; 





and that will steadily increase in the estimation 





of men: for as we have observed, this univer- 
sal dejection of other imaginations and institu- 
tions is precisely the Bible plan of reform— 
the necessary and predicted precursor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. It is following out to 
the letter the great method and purpose an- 
nounced by Paul—demonstrating his position 
as Christ’s right-hand oltcer, and the foremost 
Reformer among men. The portentous signs, 
then, of the present day, which alarm the timid 
and conservative, are but so many tokens that 
Paul is still in the field: and whoever listens 
correctly may hear the whole expanse of civili- 
zation echoing forth the old Bible strain,— 
* The weapons of owr warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strong holds; casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.’ 





T&S The editor of The Working Man’s Republic 
gives his readers this week, a better account of us, 
than that which we alluded to, a few weeks since. 
We translate his notice as well as we can, in our 
present state of German infancy, as follows: 

Tie Crrcutar.—Whoever wishes to see for 
himself, how far a person with the Bible, and 
a belief in God and Jesus Christ, can go on the 
road of progress, in the swiftest style,. vindi- 
eating the boldest and most radical reforms, 
should read The Circular, a paper published 
semi-weekly, at Brooklyn, N. Y. It is partie- 
ularly desirable also, to obtain the Annual Re- 
ports, from the office of this paper, which is 
soon to become a Daily. 

The Circular is the organ of a body of Com- 
munists, called Perfectionists, associated on the 
basis of religion and social science. The ma- 
jority of this connection, are in several Associ- 
ations in New York and New Jersey; which, 
together with their individual adherents, pub- 
lish this paper, the price of which is two dollars 
per year. They leave it, however, entirely to 
the free-will of the purchaser, whether he will 
pay or not, and how much he shall pay. Who- 
ever desires the paper can have it. They keep 
no accounts, and make no charges. 

The Perfecticnists are not a socicty of com- 
munists associated on selfish principles.  Free- 
will offerings and mutual love are their worship. 
The Bible is the pole-star, which guides them 
on their way to radical, social reform; while 
other religious teachers use it to stupefy and 
paralyze the people : and the various, so-called 
free-thinkers, liberalists, humanitarians, &c., 
(better named, men without God, or religion, ) 
yet remain behind them, in ideas of social 
progress. 

This commendation fits very well, and we are 
willing to wear it. We have no higher ambition, 
than to rescue the Bible from the stupefiers, and vin- 
dicate it as rune book of progress. The Bible is in 
truth a bridge, or rather an inclined plane, reach- 
ing, by successive evolutions of truth, from the 
lowest infancy of the human race, up to the level 
of heaven itself. Whoever manfully enters upon it, 
can never stop till he emerges from sin, law and 
death, into the everlasting kingdom of God. Paul’s 
gospel of ‘Jesus and the resurrection,’ properly 
understood, is the consummation of all radicalisms. 
Reform can never go beyond it ; for it reaches to the 
‘jumping-off place ; where this world, with all its 
wrongs and woes, ends, and anew heavens and a 
new earth begin. Weare, indeed, Bible-Radicals, 
and as such, claim and expect to secure all the ad- 
vantages of the most antique conservatism, on the 
one hand, and the most enthusiastic, unlimited pro- 
gress, on the other. 





United States and Mexico. 

The following extracts are taken from Hon. 
Wm. H. Seward’s speech, on the ‘ Tehuantepec Ques- 
tion, and the Pacific Railroad,’ delivered in the 
United States Senate, on the 8th of the present 
month, They have a historic value, and are inter- 
esting as showing the different effects of the same 
influence—the spirit of liberty—on the two nations, 
(United States and Mexico.) They are also interest- 
ing, as showing the steady expansion of this nation, 
and the tendency there is towards the absorption of 
Mexico. There is much probability that Mr. Seward’s 
prediction, in the last extract, that Mexico before 
long, for her own safety, will be asking to be annexed 
to this country, will prove true. 

This century has thus far exhibited two political 
processes, continually going on, on this continent. 
The first, that of general decolonization; and the 
second, that of a decay of the Spanish American 
States, and the aggrandizement of the United States 
of America. Spain ceded Louisiana to France. in 
1800, and in 1803 France ceded it to the United 
States. Apprehensions were felt at that early day 
in New-Spain of the advance of the United States so 
as to encroach upon that territory ; and those appre- 
hensions were fearfully confirmed when the United 


States, having first taken possession of portions of 


the Province of Florida, obtained, in 1819, a relin- 
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quishment of them by Spain. Texas was for a time 
uninhabited. It seemed to promise that it would 
remain a barrier for New Spain, or New Mexico, 
against the United States. Becoming rapidly peo- 

jed, nevertheless, Texas asserted its independence ; 
and then the hopes of Mexico for its own security and 
safety, rested upon the chance that Texas might re- 
main an independent power, or put itself under the 
sovereignty of some European State, which would 
prevent its annexation to the United States _, But 
these expectations signally failed ; and in 1845 Texas 
came into the United States, with possessions then 
understood by most of us to reach only to the River 
Nueces. The War with Mexico, which grew out of 
that annexation, and out of the attending border 
question, resulted, as we all know, in the direct dis- 
memberment of Mexico, and the annexation to the 
United States of what remained to Mexico of the 
Province of Texas, together with the Provinces of 
New-Mexico and Upper California, by which the Uni- 
ted States advanced to the bank of the Rio-Grande, 
and across the continent to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

We have thus seen the action of one great Ameri- 
can idea upon Mexico; that was the idea of national 
aggrandizement. But at the same time another great 
American idea was operating indirectly for the des- 
truction of Mexico, and that was the idea of civil 
liberty, or republicanism guaranteed by institutions 
of federal republican government. The United 
States from the first, or froman early day, deter- 
mined there should be no European colonial power 
remaining on this continent which they could remove, 
and, therefore, they fostered a spirit of revolt in 
Mexico; and when Mexico, in her revolution, or 
after her revolution of 1821, arrived at the point 
where she must definitely choose her form of gov- 
ernment, the United States recommended, to her 
with success, the principles of federal republicanism, 
which were adopted. The short-lived Empire 
Iturbide was abolished : andin 1824 Mexivo adopted 
a Constitution which, in its most important charac- 
teristics, is identical with our own. During the 
twenty-nine years which have since elapsed, Mexico 
has had no repose. She has been rent in pieces by 
the struggle between the North American principle 
of federalism and its antagonist, the European prin- 
ciple of centralism. The people will bear no 
government but a federal one. Wise men in Mexico 
have continually maintained that no other govern- 
ment than a central one can be upheld there. The 
history of Mexico since 1824 is only a history of the 
contest between these organic'principles. The central 
principle has partially prevailed for periods amoun- 
ting in the aggregate to eleven years; while the 
federal republican principle and the Constitution 
has prevailed during the remaining nineteen years. 

+ * * * * * * * 

Before you conclude upon this important mat- 
ter, [i. ¢. “of building the Tehuantepec Railroad, 
with the certainty of overturning the States of 
Vera Cruz and Oaxaca, through which it passes, and 
probably absorbing the remaining twenty States 
with them,] consider well whether you have settled 
the preliminaries and prepared the way for receiving 
the twenty-two States of Mexico. If you have, pray 
enlighten me. Will they come in Slave States, or 
will they come in Free States? Can you admit them 
as Slave States? Can you take them as free States? 
Can you adjust the balance between Slavery and 
freedom? If not, can you save the Union from 
convulsion? And if you plunge the Union in conyul- 
sion, can you tell me whether you can bring us 
out insafety? Well, suppose that these prelimina- 
ries are all settled. Those States cannot govern 
themselves now; can they govern themselves any 


better after they are annexed to the U. States? No. 
Will you govern them? pray tell me how? by admit- 
ting them as equals, or by proconsular power? Ifthe 


one, you must have an army perpetually there to sup- 
press insurrection. If the other, you must have a 
standing army in the provinces, ultimately to come 
back and open the same disastrous drama of anarchy 
civil war, desolation and ruin at home, which the 
armies of Mexico have enacted there. If you bring 
them inas States, have you settled the question 
whether you are to govern them, or whether they 
are to exercise self-government, and so govern you? 
Have you reached that point in your charity that 
you will be willing to be governed by six millions of 


} 
Indians in Mexico? 
| 


These are no idle questions. They are coming 
upon us, and they will be here when Mexico, exhaus- 
ted by internal factions, and by resistance to your 
own aggressions, shall iinplore you to give her rest, 
and peace, and safety, by admitting her to your Con- 
federacy, as, before long, in any event, she surely 
must and willdo. That time is coming soon enough 
without hastening it. Why hasten it? You answer 
that you want a passage across the continent by way 
of Tehuantepec. Have you not more passages across 
your own domain than can be openedin twenty-five 
years? Have you not more land already than you 
ean people in fifty years? Have you not more gold 
and silver than you can dig in an hundred years? 
These dangers are real, but only real if precipita- 
ted. Time will speedily fill the regions which you 
already possess with a homogeneous population and 
homogeneous States ; yet even long before that event, 
so soon to arrive, shall have come, this nation will 
have acquired such magnitude, such consistency, such 
strength, such unity, such empire, that Mexico, with 
her one million of whites, her two million of mixed 
races, and her five millions of Aztecs and other abo- 
riginals, can be received and absorbed without dis- 
turbing the national harmony, impairing the nation- 
al vigor, or even checking for day the national 
progress. 

Wisdom, justice, and magnanimity, combine in 
recommending to us the moderation, the forbear- 
ance, the pity, which Mexico, exhausted by efforts, 
simple, sincere, and earnest, at once to imitate our 
political virtues, and to defend herself against our 
hostile encroachments, so touchingly implores, and 
Which our faith, plighted amid the ruin of her most 
precious hopes, and with compunctions on our part, 
never before and nowhere else betrayed in our di- 
plomacy, so solemnly enjoins. 





kes The Calorie Ship Ericsson, Capt. Low- 
ber, left yesterday afternoon for Norfalk Va. ; 
where she will be visited by the Secretary of 
State. A correct account of the trip, prepared 
by responsible persons, will probably be pub- 
lished, which will decide the matter, as to the 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 171. 
(Rerorrep For THE Queue, Oct. 21, 1852.] 
UNION WITH CHRIST. 

We must not think of Paul’s language, 
*T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,’ 
‘as in any way figurative. The process of 
‘identification with Christ can be traced out 
‘as definitely as it is possible to trace out 
‘chemical processes. It can be demonstrated 
perfectly that faith in Christ makes a new 
‘creature. The process is a chemical com- 
bination of spirits. It is one of the spiritual 


| laws, that where two persons love one another 


‘either superficially or profoundly, their two 
lives come together, and a chemical com- 
bination takes place, anc a third substance 
is created. All love must necessarily pro- 


duce a third substance, as truly as oxygen 





and hydrogen produce water. 

When love is superficial, we may com- 
pare the case to two masses of solid substan- 
ces that are adapted to combine with each 
other, and touch each other at the edges, 
which may be more or less pulverized, and 
allow a slight combination to take place. 
The two substances do not change any 


there is the slightest combination, a third 
substance is formed between them, connect- 
ing them; to which both substances will ad- 
here till it is decomposed by some other 
attraction. 

All combinations that are not brought 
about by God, may be decomposed. On 
the other hand, all true combinations can- 


not be decomposed. For the spirit of God, 


.| the element, which formed them is the stron- 


gest attractive, and the strongest solvent in 
the universe. Faith in Christ is a thor- 
ough, radical operation, which dissolves the 
whole spirit, and causes a chemical combi- 
nation® to take place, through the whole 
substance of our life, making a third sub- 
stance compounded of Christ and our life. 
If any man be in Christ, that is, ifany man 
be put into the crucible, where self is cruci- 
fied, he isa newereature. Paul’s language 
is perfectly correct: ‘1 live, yet not /, but 
Christ liveth inme.’ The Jhas become we: 
the individual principle has combined with 
Christ, and Christ is the prevailing element 
in the combination. 


HOME-TALK.—NO. 172. 
Rerorrepo Ocroner 22, 1852, 
TRUE COMMUNISM. 
The prayer of Christ, that his disciples 
|‘ may all be one,’ is to be fulfilled in the 
‘Tle 








| dispensation of the fullness of times. 


| will gather together in one, all things in 


| Christ, both which are in heaven, and which 
jare on earth, evenin him.’ God will not al- 
|low or prosper any Community that is not 
|a growth and an increase of the unity formed 
‘in the Primitive church 1800 years ago.— 
Jesus Christ is the sced of all true commu- 
nism; and he has received and digested in- 
to himself, a large body, that is a unit 
throughout. So far as we are his disciples, 
there is a process of identification, and ful- 
fillment of Christ’s prayer for unity, going on 
between us and the identified life of heaven. 
God is so bent on unity, that all prosperi- 
ty, all distinct and providential manifestation 
of his good pleasure, will accompany that 
spirit. His blessing will follow the life that 
is thoroughly ideutified with the heavenly 
life, which can go forth and reproduce it- 
self, reducing individuals to perfect identity 
with each other. 

‘Tf we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another.’ 
This means something more than to eat 
bread together. The word translated ‘ fel- 





applicability of air-engines to marine purposes. 


lowship,’ is kotnonia, i. e., communism. If 


farther than combination takes place, but if 





we walk in the light, we have not merely 
frieudship, but communism with each other. 
The word fellowship means literally, com- 
panionship ; but communism is something 
more than that: and what kind of commu- 
nism does the apostle here mean? It is 
communism of blood. He says, * We have | 
fellowship one with another, and the blood] 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’ 
There is communism. We are washed from 
our sins in Christ’s own blood. He hath 
given us his heart’s blood. We may give 
our property into common stock, and then 
our labor, and our personal rights ; yet with 
all this, we may not have begun to reach 
the fellowship or communism that Christ 
brought into the world. He gave his heart’s 
blood to the worid, and freely poured out 
his life unto death. ‘That is the commu- 
nism the apostle referred to, and the only 








true communism. Property combinations, 
and associated interests, are simply favor- 
able circumstances, in which we may attend 
to true communism. There is reciprocal 
action between external circumstances and 
Right circumstances are 
and 


true communism. 
favorable to that union, and help it: 
then that union works out and expresses 
itself in externals. 

This is a great work: it is worthy of God 
to bring it about. He can do it, and no one 
else. He is able to subdue all things unto 
himself, to subdue hearts, and bring them 
into unity with himself and one another. It 
should be our prayer that ‘ we may compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height ; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.’ 
We will seek in this direction, and sulmit to 
whatever process is necessary to bring it 
about, and be willing that God should pros- 
per the community spirit, and nothing else. 
This unity of life with life is substantial ; 
it is not figurative. The central organ which 
we call the heart, is an actual existence, and 
it is adapted to drink the eternal love of God. 
‘ Ife that believeth on me,’ says Christ, ‘ out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living waters.’ 
It is in the flowing of living waters that unity 
exists. The heart is an insensible depart- 
ment of existence to people in a dead state. 
When they are under some strong excitement 
of fear or joy, they wake up and find they 
have something in their breasts that is won- 
derfully concerned in happiness and misery. 
The termination of our education will be the 
waking into permanent action of that part of 
It will become the chief scat 
The raising of that organ into 


our nature. 
of sensation. 
consciousness, and elevating its character so 
that it can have communion with Christ, is 
the business of our salvation. 

Criticism of a Correspondent. 


[We are in the way, more or less, of extending the 
benefit of our system of criticism to friends outside 
of the Association, who communicate with us, and to 
whom the service is acceptable. In such cases the 
operation is conducted in every respect as when 
the subject is present, only notes are taken, and the 
result is communicated to him by letter. 

The following are notes of remarks by J. H. N. on 
an occasion of criticising a correspondent and con- 
tributor to The Circular. u.] 

The fault we should find with Mr. L—~ 
is, that he has not learned to distinguish 
between the works of God in him, and his 
own works. Ie has not learned to respect 
himself as inspired, and distinguish between 
the inspiration of God in him, and his own 
labors. The consequence is, that he ima- 
gines that every thing that looks like acting 
out freely what is in him, is presumptuous | 
and egotistical ; which must be the case if} 
he is only acting out himself, and there is 
no divinity in his thoughts and actions. He 











has not learned the difference between mod- 
esty with God, and modesty without God. 
The modesty of the world is modesty with- 
out God: it is modesty applied to human 
beings, who transact business on personal 
capital. But when a new creature is 
brought into the field, whose confession is, 
‘All things are of God,’ the position of 
things is entirely changed; and what be- 
fore would have been modesty, becomes im- 
modesty. God’s works in us demand recog- 
nition ; and it is immodesty not to acknow- 
ledge them and give them free scope. Mr. 
L is apparently suppressing the good 
work that is going on in his soul, by false 
modesty, which prevents him from acknow- 
ledging and respecting it, and abandoning 
himself to it. He has not enough simplicity. 
He cannot be suited with his own produc- 
tions, and does not want to have them pub- 
lished. If he writes anything, he goes over 
it again and again, and thinks it is egotisti- 
cal. Ife has too much of that reflex inspec- 
tion. 

The principle,‘ Whatsoever ye do, in 
word or deed, do all inthe name of the Lord 
Jesus,’ requires the total abandonment of 
the popular idea, that persons may take 
liberties and do things in private circles, 
which they would be ashaméd of in public. 
The truth is, we are all the time in the 
presence of the most respectable company 
in the universe—that of God, and the angels, 
and the Primitive church. If we dare to 
act before them, the observation of the world 
should be a small matter to us. If we feel 
at liberty to make experiments, and do the 
best we can, and make some blunders, in a 
private way, as it is called, but which in 
fact is in the presence of God, why should 
we feel that we must perfect every thing 
that goes before our fellow-mortals, who are 
mere grasshoppers in comparison? Some 
persons think it right to be very free and 
sociable in private chit-chat with their equals 
and associates, but they are too modest to 
say anything in general assembly, and could 
never think of such a thing as coming: be- 





fore the great public of the world. But 
they will sometime see their mistake. They 


will see that what we do in our most private 
circle, and in the seeret. of our own hearts, 
is done for eternity in the presence of God. 
We must get our license to blunder from 
God, if we want to blunder on right grounds : 
it must be by a recognition of his charity. 
Our license to blunder should not come from 
We must get rid of the idea that 
there is a great distinction between what 
we do in private, and what we do before 
the universe, 


privacy. 


This is a lesson I have been learning 
these sixteen years. Our system of ‘ Home- 
Talks’ is conducted on this principle. It is 
in defiance of all the rules and laws of taste 
in the world. I say to myself, these ‘Home- 
Talks’ exactly express what Iam. If they 
ure put together as well as I speak them— 
if they are as intelligible, and have as much 
sense in them—then I show to the public 
precisely what I show to God. But if I 
should potish them off, and make them per- 
fectly rhetorical in their style, before send- 
ing them forth, it would be hypocrisy—an 
attempt to exhibit myself before the world 
as a different person from what I really am §. 
it would be an attempt to appear more res- 
pectable to man than to God. I do not 
want to do that ; I want to act all the time 
as in the presence of God aud his kingdom, 
and have that idea predominate over refer- 
ence to any other presence. 

I am in favor of having every man and 
woman come out into day-light, and consider 
themselves before the public all the time ; 
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ties and motives to persuade them to do 
right. 


and so come under the proper ona 


|look round and say to himself, here are 
great folks that can walk right off without 


God and his kingdom are charitable | falling down, or making misteps ; they will 


and wise, and more likely to justify us than |laugh at my blunders, and therefore I will 


we are ourselves, and more likely to see 
good than we are. And it is more noble 
and pleasant to do things in the light of 
heaven, than in a small, private sphere. 

If we adopt this principle, it will abolish 
from among us the practice of writing let- 
ters with the understanding that they are 
only for private reading. All this making 
excuses of want of time &ec. &c., will go by 
the board. Itis true that sometimes what 
is presented in aletter is proper and ap- 
plicable only to a certain circle. If the 
reason for discrimination is one that has in 
view the general interest, and is founded on 
a just distinction between the adaptation of | 
the matter to a particular circle, and its| 
adaptation to the general public, very good. 
But if the reason is what is generally ex- 
pressed ia such letters, that they are not 
worth the attention of the public, that they 
are too immature, egotistical, &c., I think 
such a letter is an unintentional insult to 
the person addressed. For why should a 
person take the liberty to palm offon you, 
what he feels is not worthy the attention of 
the public ?—as much as to say, it will not 
do to give chaff to the world, but you must 
accept of it. It is a rule among business 
men that a letter that is worth writing is 
worth copying. I should say tbat a letter 
that is worth writing is worth writing well, 
in a way that you will not be ashamed to 
have it go before the universe. And any 
talk that is worth talking is worth talking 
vight, so that it will bear criticism. And 
any thing that is worth doing is worth 
doing right. These old habits of seclusion 


not try, orif I do try I must go offina 
room by myself, where no one will see me 
perform. hat is not the child-spirit. 

Mr. L.’s situation in the world is such 
that it is difficult for him to come into com- 
munism with us externally ; but the way is 
lopen for him to come into communism with 
‘as in a more glorious way—to put in with 

us his spiritual property—by linking his 
‘interests with ours in the paper, and con- 
tributing to it. That will be better to us 
than money. Who knows but that if he 
would clear himself of this worldly, egotisti- 
cal modesty, he would find that God would 
give him business to do in this line, that 
would be exceedingly valuable. I feel that 
it is a great privilege to have God give me 
work to do. I sympathize with the work- 
men all over the country in this matter of 
ranting work. I feel that there is real profit 
coming from any job that God gives me. 
[I should recommend to Mr. L. to see if he 
cannot get a job of this kind—at least to 
put himself in an attitude where he is free to 


contract. 





THE CIRCULAR. 
The Bible. 
Feeling my attraction for the Bible con- 
stantly increasing, I have asked myself—* What 
Why does it 


FOR 


is it that makes it so attractive ? 
satisfy my heart more than any other boek /’?— 
The more I read and study it, the richer I find 
it. Ihave felt my heart flow out towards it 
lately as to a beloved friend. It is evident 
that its power to charm does not consist in the 
mere letter or style of language; but we are 
conscious that the soul—of which the word is 





—<doing things for ourselves, and for our 
particular friends, and doing things expec- 
ting to do them over again, and doing 
things calculating to cover them over with 
excuses—must all be given up. 

In regard to writing for the paper, Mr. 
L., may say that comparatively he is not 
capable ; that the contributions of others 
are better than his own. ‘To this I should 
answer, that all our contributions are more 
or less crude, and will require criticism in 
the lizht of »erfect taste and wisdom. But 
we fee] bound to put out to sea, and learn 
navigation by actua! life on the water. We 
feel that it is not a mere personal matter ; 
that we have responsibilities to God and the 
universe ; that we are in duty bound to ex- 
ercise our gifts—to stir ourselves up, and 
do the best we can, and consent to the mor- 
tification of criticism, and blunders, and 
not allow egotistical modesty to hinder us 
from being as useful as possible, ‘This is 
the principle on which we are acting. We 
are not acting on the principle at all, that 
every thing we do must be perfect, and 
polisned to its highest pitch, We feel 
‘hat ‘tis on the whole better to act ireely, 
if every thing is not Cone in the ees) man- 
ner, than to stand constantly en the tresh- 
old of business. What J do, if it is done 
in the most private manner, is still done be- 
fore God and the angels. If I am to make 
any headway atall in the presence of God’s 
great assembly, I must make experiments 
and improvements. They have to see me 
try aud blunder, just as an infin ttries to 
walk alone, and tumbles down almost at 
every turn. ‘There is nothing pleasenter 
than to see these first efforts of children, 
And I know that God, looks on his children 
with the same kind of charitable feelings, in 
seeing them blunder along, trying to do 


‘ 
i 


the expression——is the “ spi nir OF TRUTH.”— 
The truth is lovely ; and the heart reaches af- 
ter it, and cannot be satisfied with any thing 
In reading the Bible, this 


short of certainty. 
There is an inward 


desire of the heart is fed. 
consciousness that it contains nothing but what 
is true and certain. It is full of romantic sto- 
ries, and interesting adventures ; and the satis- 
faction we take in reading them is not marred 
by the feeling that they are untrue— it is ‘ro- 
mance in real Jife.? How often we hear children 
ask, after having read or heard a story, Is it 
true? If we tell them ns, or express doubt, 
we find their interest diminishes accordingly. 
The Bible then, is the best boo! for children— 
they are never tired of hearing stories from it. 
They always express delight in reading it, be- 
cause they feel sure that what they read is true. 

Another advantage the Bible has over other 
books, iio in the fact that it is the expression of 
the hearts of men who were moved by the spirit 
of God. And for this reason it never wears 
out, or grows old. We read it over and over 
again, and always find something new. This 
tact I think is one evidence of its divine origin. 
We may find much to please and gratify our 
intellects, in the literature of the day ; but if 
we want fvod—something that will satisfy our 
In short it 
Cc. H. 


inmost sou's, we go to the Bible. 
is the Book of all books. s. 
Wallingford, ebrwary, 1853. 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
The Plodding Spirit. 

The plodding spirit is much honored in 
our Associ:tious, as the first requisite, to all 
improvement. Lf I were asked to define it, I 
should say it is a spirit that is willing to learn 
little by little ; that does not wish to jump at 
once into the attainment of the good we desire, 
but is willing to dig as for hid treasures; it has 
everlasting perseverance in it, and does not 
despise ithe day of small things. if seeks 
improvement for its own sake, and has fellovw- 
ship with God in so doiug. It enjoys the de- 





some yood in the world. ‘The litile child 
is not afraid to try to walk: he does not’ 


tails of the process as well as the result. We 
have found that there are wonderful force and 





execution in this spirit. Persons who have felt 
that their natural talents and capabilities were 
small, have surprised themselves and others 
with their improvement under its influence. 

Mrs. Cragin, whom we love and respect very 
much, was an embodiment of the plodding 
spirit. She felt that she could learn any lesson 
that God set befure her, spiritual or intellect- 
ual, She had great success in conquering any 
thing she undertook, and one great reason for 
it was, that she was willing to plod. 

Ss. A. B. 
Wallingford, February, 1853. 





Spiritual Growth. 

Though our own wills have much to do with 
our growth in grace and love, yet the most im- 
portant processes of spiritual as well as of nat- 
ural life, are deeper than the sphere of our 
If our life 
as truly 


wills or even of our consciousness. 
is hid with Christ in God, we grow 
while we do nothing as when we are 
The increase of 


active-— 
while asleep as when awake. 
God within us, is like the growth of the trees, 
a constant, silent, inward operation, not attribu- 
table so much to our efforts asto the germina- 
ting power of eternal life ; just as the growth 
of trees is not attributable so much to the pru- 
ning and digging of the ecnltivator, as to the 
law of vegetable life. On this principle we 
may rely for the increase of our love one to- 
ward another. So long as we keep together, 
we may be sure that a process of spiritual at- 
traction is going on, whether we willit or not, 
and whether we are conscious of it or not, which 
is always making us dearer to each other, and 
will at last make us one.— Reprint. 





JaF-There is on intelligent idea, a humane pur- 
pose, in the empire-movement of the American peo- 
ple, comparing favorably with the national motives 
actuating any other people of this age. The inten- 
tion aud the result, in every one of the annexations 
thus far, have been for the benefit of both the par- 
ties } rincipally concerned. We have come fairly 
and honorably into the possessorship of each ac- 
quired territory, and have given to each a full and 
free share in all the privileges before enjoyed by 
ourselves. Onr annexation progress is, secondly, 
the result of superior education of the people—of ex- 
panded popular conceptions—-of grand thoughts in 
the masses; primarily, we believe it to be an im- 
pulse ituplanted by a higher power, and that it is the 
inception of a great movement that is designed to 
obliterate many of the feeble nationalities and pet- 
ty distinctions of tongue, that now divide men, bring 
nations in a better communion, and teach the gen- 
eral race a better life aud better relations than they 
have hitherto known.—Hunt’s Merchant's Maga- 
zie, 

So far as the writer of the above intends to make 
out for this nation a providential mission, and a 
higher power overruling its movements for a bene- 
ficent end, he trea's upon an interesting fact. But 
it won’t do, under cover of this, to introduce a 
wholesale commendation of the nation itself. When 
we come to talk about the ‘ motiyes,’ and some of 
the means that have led to annexation, the less 


boasting tie better. 





Cuinese Inpustry.—Parrot’s building in 
San Francisco, of one hundred feet front, sev- 
enty or eighty feet high, all of solid granite, 
was put up in Canton, block by block, by 
nese workmen ; aud the blocks being all num- 
bered, the building was then taken down, put 
aboard ships, brought across the Pacific, and 
re-erected in San Francisco by the same hands" 





beas~ We learn by the Ixtest European news, 
that the Turkish Government is prosecaiing 
the war with Montenegro—the revolted prov- 
ince——with great vigor They have an army 
of 30,000 men investing the province, and are 
planning a concentrated atiack upon the mouv- 
taineers, from different quarters. They have 
already had several successes, and it is proba- 
ble that the’ Montenegrans cannot hold out 
long, without sid from Russia. 





gay It is stated by the New York papers, 
that the estimated expenditure of the New 
York City sovernment, for the ¢ouing year, 
isas much, withia $649,000, as the aggregate 
annual expenditure of the whole thirty-one 
States of the Union. The New Yorkers cer- 
tainly have occasion to charge their municipal 
authorities with corruption and prodigality. 





gar Tie common people of France seem to 
be well pleased with the Emperor’s marriage. 
though, as might be expected, it is disrelished 
by some of the higher circles. 


‘rt 
| 
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be” Cevalos is generally recognized as Pres. 
ident, by the Mexican people, though the ejeet. 
ed Congress have made efforts to remove him, 
Fifty-eight of the members met at a private 
house, on the 21st of Jan, impeached him, 
and elected Osorio—the Governor of Puebla— 
as President ad interim. Osorio, however, de- 
clined accepting the office. It seems also, that 
a partial reconciliation had taken place, be. 
tween the new Government and the disaffected, 
Gen. Uraga, the commander of the insurgent- 
forces, had been requested to repair immedi. 
ately to the Capital, as no ministry would be 
formed until his arrival ; and he was prepw’ ig 
to comply with that request. 





Centrat Awverica.—The Senate committee on For- 
eign Affairs report as their opinion that the Islands 
of Roatan, Bonaire, Utilla, Barbarit, Helena and 
Morat, in and near the Bay of Honduras, constitute 
part of the territory of the Republic of Honduras, 
and, therefore, form a part of Central America, and, 
in consequence, that any occupation or colonization 
of these islands by Great Britian, would be a viola- 
tion of the treaty of 19th April, 1850. The commit- 
tee, from the information before them, also entertain 
a decided opinion that the British settlements at 
Belize, as defined by the treaties with Spain, lie 
within the territories of Guatemala, and so equally 
constitute a part of Central America, 

The committee further report that while they are 
not prepared to say that the engagements of the 
treaty of 1850 would require that these settlements 
shall be abandoned and discontinued on the part of 
Great Britain, yet this government would have just 
cause of complaint against any extension of the limits 
of these settlements beyond those prescribed by 
Spain, or as further allowed by the Republics where 
they may be founded; and that in any manner to 
enlarge or change the character of these settlements 
by any inode of jurisdiction, would be in violation 
of said treaty.—-V. Y. Sun. 


CORRESPONDENCE. - 
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Extracts from Late Letters. 

{E. H. Hamilton, who has been spending the 
winter with the Community Family at Putney, and 
who has just returned from a visit to the believers 
in Northern Vermont, thus writes in a note from 
Wallingfurd :] 

—-In Mr. Cragin’s letter, recieved last eve- 
ning, he speaks of God’s care over us in our 
travels by railroad. I think it is a cause of 
thankfulness, and acknowledgment of God’s 
goodness to us, that we have had such good 
!nek in all our journeyings. For my part I 
icel that in my late tour through Vermont, 1 
tave not only been protected from danger, but 
have been treated with great puliteness, by ‘ the 
invisibles.’ 

(Considering the fact that many of our members 
have occasion to travel much by railroad and steam- 
boat, and also the frequency of the occurrence of 
fatal accidents on these conveyances. we feel like 
endorsing the sentiments of the above note; and 
gladly join in offering—as we are confident we can 
in the name of all the members of cur Community— 
a tribute of hearty thanksgiving to God, fer the pa- 
rental goodness with which he has watched over and 
protected us. s.] 
FROM VERMONT. 

—Iam thankful for the doctrine of the 
cross and the resurrection of Curisr: it 
grows more and more beautiful to us. We 
lave learned that to die by the cross, aud be 
raised by the power of his resurrection, makes 
us partakers of his holiness; and thereby we 
are iaade one. lam more und mere peisua- 
dod of the fact that we do live in the resuriee- 
tivu, aad that our lives are hid with Christ in 
(rod; therefore we have nothing to fear, and 
every thing to hope for. However much Satan 
upposes, L can see and feel that we are gui.ing 


and faith increase, his power against us grows 
weaker every day. 

We confess Christ in us, a risen Savior ; «nd 
we know he will help us to do God’s wil ia all 
things. 1 feel that the sprliaal mind is vrow- 
ing in onr family ; and i thauk God tor ali Lis 








dealings with us: I can see that be docs just 
right by us in every thing. My prayer is ‘lat 


we may ai! have that meck and quict spirit, 

whieh isin the sight of God of great pricet 

for it is the meek chat shall * inherit the carth.? 
M. Lanesravy. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

—The subject which at present engrosses our 
attention, is* J’aul’s ductrine of the eros.’ 
Beginning with the article on that subject im 
the 16th No. of the Cercudlar, we have been 
back to the Berean, ard to Paul’sepistles aud 
also to oiler aiticles in the paper relating to 
the same subject. 
presented, that seemed entirely new tous, and 
by which we find ourselves placed, in relatiou to 
the present and the future, in a position that 
we were not aware of. Qur prayer is, tha! we 
may be enabled to say with Paul, ‘I am eruci- 
fied with Ulriss ; uevertheless I live ; yet uot 





I, but Christ liveth in me.? A. C. Sears. 


geound on him; and that as our earn-siness' 


We find principles tocre- 
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